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HOW TO BECOME A GOOD TEACHER. 
I.-—THE OPEN SECRET. _ 


WANT to write something for those who find teaching azficult ,; 
and I may confess that my chief qualification for doing so is, that 
I have had precisely that experience myself—a good deal of it. 
Not that there is any teacher who finds zo difficulties in his work. I do 
not believe that the cleverest person can practise this great art without 
coming upon problems which require his most conscientious care and tax 
all his skill, so varied is the material which has to be dealt with; so full 
is it of hidden strength and weakness ; so silent and ceaseless is the motion — 
of the human spirit, whether up towards the heaven of truth and moral 
light or down towards the hell of delusion and moral darkness. It cannot 
be altogether easy for anyone to understand and guide the inner and 
deeper life of others—even of children. 

But many Sunday school teachers have to be satisfied with much mare 
modest aims, or perhaps I should rather say,-with very modest efforts in 
the direction of the great aim. And still they find the work they set 
themselves to do, difficult, very difficult. They do their very best, and 
yet they are discouraged. They sometimes think of giving up, but they 
have too much self-respect or too much respect for the work to yield easily, 
or duty says ‘stay,’ or the superintendent says he can get no substitute and 
makes a piteous appeal. So they struggle on, persevering but depressed, 
conscious of unsatisfactory results but hardly understanding the causes 
and still less the remedies. I write especially for such. And I know that 
if my hints meet any of their needs, they will be useful to many others 
also—for example, to those who fear to become teachers at all, to those 
who from the same motive will take only an older class or a class of girls 
but not a class of boys, to any upon whom the great difficulty of Sunday 
school teaching weighs at all heavily, and to just a few upon whom it does 
not weigh heavily enough, because they are too easily satisfied both with 
themselves and with their children. 
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What then is the great Difficulty? 


It is indicated by the frequent confession, ‘I cannot manage the 
children,’ or (shifting the responsibility) ‘the children are so troublesome.’ 
It shews itself in another form when a teacher says, ‘It is hopeless to. 
think of giving my class anything serious or solid. If I can amuse them 
and keep them quiet, I am well pleased.’ Yes, truly, this problem of 
managing the children, managing them in such a way that they shall not 
be unduly troublesome, and that they shall be willing to receive some real 
instruction—this is the great difficulty in many a class and in many a 
school. 

Perhaps some of my readers think that even from this point of view 
- the most important consideration is, what subject or theme you select for 
your children ; and that if you choose a pleasant subject they will listen 
attentively, but if you choose a dry subject they will shew no interest and 
will sooner or later get into mischief. Well, I am far from denying that 
much depends upon what is taught, but certainly much more depends 
upon Aov it is taught. We all know that the most interesting subject can 
be made dull by a confused and spiritless speaker ; and that, on the other 
hand, a clear, bright, imaginative and sympathetic speaker can present in 
living and beautiful form what we had supposed to be nothing but dry 
bones. It is of the utmost importance to remember this fact in the Sunday 
school, and one of my aims in this series of papers will be to apply and 
illustrate it with particular reference to Sunday school work. There is 
no lack of material for teaching, what we want more of is the right 
manner of imparting. \ beg teachers to think more of this point. Don’t 
suppose that you can settle it at once by saying you haven’t the gift. 
What do you mean by ¢e gift? The gift that someone else has? Of 
course you have not that. We all differ in the proportion and measure 
of our gifts; but, with very rare exceptions, we all have some measure of 
every gift, and it can be increased by experience and training and thought. 
No one neglects reading and writing because he has not the literary 
genius of a Shakespeare ; and, as the art of imparting knowledge is use- 
ful in all relations of life, it seems a pity that so many should reject or 
misuse one of the most favourable opportunities of exercising, improving 
and doing good with it, because they are not Pestalozzis or Arnolds. 

But the art of handling knowledge so as to make it most attractive to 
children, may be distinguished from the art of handling children so as to 
make them most receptive to knowledge. The problem of ‘managing’ 
children, in our present sense, includes both of these arts; and in many, 
perhaps all cases, the latter is the more important. If all children were 
unfledged angels or archangels, eager for truth and thirsting for wisdom 
as for their natural food, then the teacher’s task would be comparatively 
easy ; his only difficulty would be to keep pace with the quick growth of 
his pupils and present his instructions in the best form. But is this the 
Sunday school teacher’s experience? Perhaps some can answer on their 
own behalf, ‘not quite, but nearly.” Happy ones! I will not deny 
the possibility of such experience, for a picked class might be formed 
from almost any school, which a child-angel might join without any 
suspicion of bad company. (Only even then the teacher should 
stipulate for a separate class-room, or his little heaven might be 
disturbed by ‘communications’ of the proverbial kind.) But it is not 
the fate of many teachers to have a class at all nearly resembling 
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this. The general rule is that at least one or two children get into the 
class who run no risk of being taken for angels, and who, in fact, unless 
kept in their proper places, easily turn the class into a little—well, there 
seems to be only one word which both fits the facts and is aptly figurative 
—pandemonium. These children are not always intrinsically the worst 
children: they may turn out better men or women than the others. The 
present unruliness of their conduct may come from ‘strong individuality 
untrained and wanting in self control, but capable of great things if rightly 
influenced and directed. But the teacher must understand these children 
and know how to deal with them, not only for their own sake, but also 
for that of the class. The success of his whole work will depend very 
much upon his success with them. Some of his scholars will be very 
susceptible to their influence ; these, if won over to the wrong side, will 
influence still others ; and so the contagion will spread more or less to 
all. This is the most fatal of all hindrances to good work—it hinders the 
teacher’s instruction, it hmders his moral influence. The danger exists in 
degree in almost every class; and it is only one, though the most striking, 
illustration of the paramount importance of the power of handling children 
as contrasted with the power of handling knowledge. I shall therefore 
devote considerable attention to the method of developing this power. 
And now let me say at once that the first condition of success in this 
and in every other branch of Sunday school work, is an earnest study of 


The Teacher’s supreme Subject: Child-Nature. 


I believe that of the avoidable difficulties which teachers struggle with, 
often so vainly, the greater number result from insufficient attention to 
the minds and characters of their children; and that of the difficulties 
which are unavoidable, there is not one which is not commonly greater 
than it should be from the same cause. Many teachers ‘get up’ their 
lessons most carefully and elaborately. Their Bible stories or ex- 
positions of moral precepts, their talks about the wonders and beauties 
of plant and animal life, or their accounts of distant places and great 
historical incidents, are prepared most conscientiously. All this is 
excellent, but at school it may be all frustrated and spoiled from the want 
of something else. A single child may be ina mood which you do not 
understand and cannot change or otherwise deal with. He puts a spoke 
into the wheel which you hoped would run so smoothly : you come toa 
stand and feel like collapsing, but forlornly drag on through an anxious 
and exhausting lesson. And my point is that, though this may have 
happened before, yet in preparing your lesson you never thought of it— 
or perhaps you thought of it with a vague dread and horror which made 
you dismiss the remembrance at once, lest (as you would fondly say) it 
should spoil all the pleasure of your work. Where is your pleasure during 
the lesson hour ? 

Of course the above will strike some as an extreme instance. But 
please remember that it is not so extreme for those for whom chiefly I 
write—those who find it very difficult to manage children. Please 
remember also that it is meant to illustrate on the one hand a large group 
of facts which should be most intently observed and earnestly studied by 
teachers, and. on the other hand the common neglect of these facts until 
they compel attention by results which are then most difficult to grapple 
with. 
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The children of any class are at a certain stage of intellectual and 
moral development upon which should depend the matter and manner of 
the teaching and the general mode of management. This fact is recog- 
nised in its broader aspects in the different treatment of the infants, the 
elder scholars and the intermediate classes. But there is great scope for 
the study of it in detail. Even for dealing with your class collectively you 
should have a pretty good knowledge of them as individuals. But 
manifestly, if you wish, as you should, not only to raise the whole class 
together, but also so far as possible to help each member of it over his 
particular difficulties, you must study carefully their special characteristics. 
Each child has his idiosyncrasies—his own tastes and interests and ~ 
capacities, his own moods and habits and faults. There will be number- 
less cases in which these personal peculiarities will give rise to special 
problems, both in the management of the children as a class and in the 
right influencing of each one separately. Hence it is not enough to go to 
your work with a well-prepared book-lesson, but for the rest with only a 
few general notions about discipline or an impulse of affection such as is 
sometimes regarded as a substitute for discipline. As a Sunday school 
teacher, the chief object of your intercourse with the children (though, 
possibly, you say not a single direct word about it) is a lesson on Character, 
and you will be able to give such a lesson effectively, only if you have 
tried to understand their individual natures and needs, and have determined 
upon your methods of dealing with the points of strength or weakness 
which give the children ¢hety present characters. This seems obviously 
true, but obvious truths are often the most easily overlooked, and some- 
times they are the most difficult to realize and act upon. Undoubtedly, 
it is as a rule easier to get up an ordinary lesson than to study and puzzle 
out the problems of character presented by your-children. Character is 
so subtle and impalpable a thing, it is so many-sided and complex that 
one hardly knows where to begin; and even when one does get hold 
of a thread, one may be soon lost in the maze. Let me commend to 
teachers who feel this difficulty, some advice I received as a young teacher 
from an experienced friend who was for many years as a patron saint to 
me. He said, ‘you will do well to write down periodically the names of 
your scholars, and then go over them one by one, making notes as to 
what kind of development their characters are shewing, whether your 
methods are producing satisfactory or unsatisfactory results, whether any 
good tendencies are appearing which need special fostering or bad ten- 
dencies which need special checks, what influence your children are having 
upon one another, and so on.’ This is an application of Bacon’s maxim 
that ‘writing makes the exact man’ to a region of thought in which exact- 
ness is as necessary as it is difficult. You cannot be a good teacher 
without conscientious attention to detail in your supreme subject. It needs 
no proving that such a careful study of character, however carried on, is 
the great though the open secret both of success—and of ¢7feres¢—in teach- 
ing. Of course the subject is never exhausted, the study is never 
completed. In the following papers I shall discuss certain branches of it, 
and offer such hints as experience suggests; but nothing can take the 
place of persevering observation, constant thought, and skilful experiment 
on the part of the individual teacher. 

HENRY RAWLINGS, 
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NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS. 


‘Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of thy law,’ 
* Psalm cxix. 18. 


HIS prayer for greater knowledge, greater insight, has a deeper 
significance for us now, than it probably had for the writer of 
this psalm. He was, no doubt, thinking only of how he could obtain 
a knowledge of God’s will, so that he might regulate his conduct 
by it. Could he but learn what that was, would he not indeed be wise? 
would he not indeed be full of awe at the wondrous things he should be- 
hold? would not his life be very different from that of those who cared 
but little for God, and for a knowledge of what He desired ? 

But to us in these days it means something more than this. Every 
day new facts are being unfolded to us ; every year something is being 
added to our stock of knowledge. Sometimes we are in great doubt as 
to what these new facts really mean. Sometimes we are apt to be puffed 
up with conceit at the knowledge we acquire, forgetting that unless that 
knowledge is accompanied by understanding it is of little value. 

I suppose there can be little doubt that we in these days know a good 
deal more than did those who lived fifty, a hundred, a thousand years 
ago. Not only do we know more, but we are getting to waderstand more. 
Let us see for a moment what the difference is between knowing and 
understanding. I may know a great number of things; I may know 
that in certain circumstances they will act in one way, while in other 
circumstances they will act quite the contrary. All of you may have that 
knowledge, but only some of you may have learned the reason why they 
act in these different ways. Those who have so learned have begun to 
understand them. ~ They have had their eyes opened to something more 
than mere knowledge. Hundreds of men and women do things every 
day which they feel they must or ought to do, who yet have not had their 
eyes opened as to why they do them. Sometimes those things are very 
irksome or very unpleasant, yet they go on doing them. When however 
they come to understand a little more, they find either that it is not 
necessary that they should be done, or that there is some way of relieving 
the unpleasantness. 

Let me explain what I mean by an example. You are to-day playing 
merrily, or going about your business briskly and cheerfully, To-morrow 
you are in great pain, you don’t care for your food, you can’t play or attend 
properly to your work. Well all this you know, only too well. Your 
friends know it too, but they don’t see why there should be this sudden 
change. Presently you see the doctor : he has learned the laws of health ; 
he has by studying hard ascertained that not only is pain a sign that 
there is something wrong, but that a particular pain is a sign ofa particu- 
lar disease. He not only knows that you are in pain, but he understands 
your complaint. He has had his eyes opened so that he beholds wondrous 
things out of the laws which regulate health. And thus he is possibly 
able. to relieve your pain and to warn you to avoid whatever it was that 
produced it. Or suppose you havea watch; you have had it a long while, 
and it always kept good time. All ofa sudden it begins to behave in a 
strange way : it loses, or it gains, or it stops soon after it has been wound 
up. Well you know that it does this, but you cannot say why. You take 
it to a watchmaker ; he not only knows that there is something the matter, 
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but as he has learned what are the laws which regulate the action of 
watches he understands why your watch acts so strangely. When he 
first began to learn his trade he was not much better than you, but as he 
was taught, his eyes, that is the eyes of his mind, were opened, and thus 
he came to understand his business. 

Now I think you see the difference between knowing and wnderstand- 
ing. You know a thing is, or exists as we say ; you understand why itis; 
the eyes of your mind have been opened. 

I said just now that not only do we know more than did those who 
lived many years ago, but that we understand more. We have come to 
learn that everything that happens, does so in obedience to some law. 
Everything that exists does so in obedience to what is called ‘the law of 
its being,’ or, as some people say, because it is its nature todoso. At one 
time people did not so think, and even now in some places, where the 
inhabitants are very ignorant, they think that when something happens 
which they do not understand it is the work of some spirit, or fairy, or 
witch. Now when we once have learned this great fact that whatever 
happens does so in obedience to some law, we try to find out what the law 
is that causes this or that thing to happen. 

We try to get our eyes opened, and as they are opened we behold more 
wondrous things than did our forefathers. 

But even when we have learned the causes which are at work, and 
which make this thing light and that thing heavy, this fruit sweet and that 
fruit sour, this metal strong and that metal weak, we have not understood 
all that there is to be learned about them. We know, and we partly 
understand why they are this or that, but we are often at a loss to under- 
stand why they exist at all. There are things which happen every day ; 
deeds that are done constantly, which we cannot understand. So we 
want our eyes opened yet more. The opening that has already taken 
place has unfolded wondrous things to us, and we pray for more light, 
because we believe that there are still greater wonders for us to behold. 
God makes the laws of our being ; it is to Him we pray for this greater 
light. He has enabled men to understand much that was dark and 
difficult, and as they understood they beheld more and more how wondrous 
were the laws which God had made. 

Some persons who have acquired a good deal of knowledge, and have 
come to understand the meaning of things, are disposed to be very much 
puffed up and conceited about their knowledge. They are apt to think 
that it was their own doing entirely that their eyes were opened ; and 
when they have seen they have forgotten to give God the credit for what 
they see. Sometimes there are those who are inclined to value very 
lightly the knowledge they have gained; sometimes to use it wrongly. 
The best men do not do this: the more they know, the more they feel 
there is to know, and the greater they feel the need of praying for their 
eyes to be opened. 

Now, dear children, many of you are just entering upon some of the 
solemn duties of life. You have learned something since you have been 
at school. Do not imagine that you have learned all there is to know. 
Keep your eyes open ; look around you ; try to find out the hidden mean- 
ings of things. Acquire more knowledge. Don’t be afraid or tired of 
asking ‘why this’ or ‘why that’ Strive to make the knowledge you 
have gained useful not only to yourselves but to others. One of God’s 
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laws is that we do not live for ourselves alone. And when you have had 
your eyes opened, and you have beheld some of the wondrous things of 
God’s law, be modest withal, and full of reverence for that Great Giver of 
all law. We all need more knowledge, but we also need more of this 
reverence for God and His work. The great poet who died last year 
(Lord Tennyson) felt this when he said : 
‘Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence in us dwell ; 

That mind and soul according well, 
May make one music as before, 

But vaster.’ 


The acquiring of knowledge is of but little service unless it be accom- 
panied by reverence, that is loving respect for what is good, and true, and 
noble. A lad may grow up to be a very clever, and very learned, a very 
able man, but all his cleverness, and learning and ability are as nothing if 
he be a bad man, if he have no reverence for the good he may see in this 
world. Not only do our minds need to be opened but that which we call 
our soul must be fed. A man may have a well developed body and mind, 
and yet have a stunted soul; his eyes have not been wholly opened ; he 
has not seen all the wondrous things of God’s law. 

May you, dear children, in this coming year have your eyes opened ; 
may you grow in knowledge, and wisdom and understanding, but above 
all may you grow in goodness and in love of truth; then, truly, shall God 
make clear to you His perfect will. RICHARD BARTRAM. 


STUDIES OF LORD TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 
if 


ENNYSON is a popular poet, whose widespread fame redounds 

to the honour of the nation that never had a worthier Laureate. 

Not in a single instance did he seek to catch the public ear by 
tricks of verse, spasms of sentiment, or sensational stories. Faithful 
to his genius, he delivered his message, and left it to the world, un- 
mindful of the popularity of the hour, assured that in his song there 
was a charm of truth and beauty which must, at last, win its way to 
every heart. He lived to a calm and gracious old age, and heard the 
world confess that his lofty and stainless genius was one of God’s greatest 
gifts to modern England. Not only was he the professional singer of 
the English Court ; his sweet music and exquisite stories made him the 
Laureate of the people. We have all been made better men and women 
by the study of these heroic narratives, these bursts of lyric emotion, 
these brave wrestlings with the problems of life and death. The little 
maiden weeps over the touching story of the May Queen, whose hour of 
bliss was to be so brief. The young lad makes secret vows of consecra- 
tion to the good and true, as he reads these stories of chivalry, and 
wishes that he too could have joined the Knights of the Round Table, 
and followed King Arthur in ‘his sacred wars. The thoughtful man 
renews his religious faith, when, in /z Memoriam, he sees the dark night 
of doubt break into a joyful morning of trust and hope. The frivolous 
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young lady finds a new meaning in her life when she watches the Princess 
Ida striving after an intellectual career, and then casting away her pride 
in deeds of service and womanly devotion. The aged matron discovers 
in The Grandmother a wonderful interpretation of the memories and 
hopes which cling to the soul as it lingers on the border-land of Eternity 
and Time. . He speaks to all of us; we reverence and love him; and 
as a poet of the people no one ever better deserved the title of English 
Laureate. 


Ds 


Tennyson began his career not as a great teacher but as a sweet 
singer of most musical verse. It must be confessed that, in his earliest 
volume, he gave little promise of the spacious compass of power, the lofty 
and heroic grandeur of thought which his later poems display. But the 
young poet knew what he was doing. He felt his own reserved strength; 
and, with wise self-control, he would not pour it forth at once in a crude 
burst of spasmodic song. He could wait until he had an instrument of 
language adequate to express his thought. He knew what true culture 
means,—the time it requires and the patience it demands. By his nature 
Tennyson was a great artist, and he began his career by mastering the 
technicalities of his work. It is very instructive to study the early poems 
for that purpose,—to watch how this immortal genius began life as an 
industrious craftsman in the art of rhythmic expression. He felt that a 
sublime task lay before him, and, as a wise apprentice, he began by 
preparing his tools and making himself absolute master of his materials. 
And in this he was certainly to be commended. So many people think 
they can dispense with patient toil. With all its exaggeration, there is 
much truth in the saying, ‘ Genius is the faculty of taking pains;’ certainly 
without the pains it will never rise into its highest power. The young 
painter is in such a hurry and fluster to flash his spiritual conception on 
the canvas and astonish the world, that he has no patience for the 
drudgery of the drawing class and the mechanical labour of the school 
of design. He does not realise that before he can transfigure Nature by 
art, he must copy her objects with the most persistent industry, and 
wrestle with her physical form in order to reach the secret of her in- 
dwelling soul. You should never attempt to paint a forest, until you have 
mastered all the secrets of beauty and form in a single leaf. If you 
cannot discover mysteries of light and shade which baffle all your skill in 
a wayside pond, you will never be able to reproduce on your canvas the 
majesty and marvel of the ocean. 

I say thus much, because the earliest poems of Tennyson are some- 
times dismissed as almost undeserving of notice. I regard them with 
great interest as the first studies of a consummate master ; they show us 
the poet as an apprentice, laboriously and conscientiously getting his 
implements ready for work. Even the two thin verses of Claribel, which 
have been treated with such contempt, tell us of his early study of 
rhythmic sounds. You may say there is no clear meaning in the poem, 
that it expresses no definite thought; but it certainly puts you into a state 
of mind ; it makes you /e/ the melancholy of the scenes and sounds 
around the grave where a maiden lies ; and, as its chief value, it displays 
a sense of cadence and colour which was the prelude of the marvellous 
word-pictures created in later years. In Evednore he lets us into the 
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secret of the ideal he was striving after, as he describes a perfect woman 
an embodied poem, whose every outward movement is an expression of 
the beautiful soul. 
t For in thee 
Is nothing sudden, nothing single; 
Like two streams of incense free 
From one censer in one shrine, 
Thought and motion mingle, 
Mingle ever. Motions flow 
To one another, even as though 
They were modulated so 
To an unheard melody, 
Which lives about thee, and a sweep 
Of richest pauses, evermore 
Drawn from each other mellow-deep ; 
Who may express thee, Eleanore ? 


I do not think that is bad fora young man of twenty ; it is a very exquisite 
description of the poetry of motion, the perfect blending of soul and body, 
spirit and form; and as such it tells us of the perfection of rhythmical 
expressions after which the poet was striving. 

All these early portraits of women are charming ; as we become 
familiar with them we seem to know and see the fair beings they describe; 
—Lilian the gay flirt ; Isabel ‘the stately flower of female fortitude, of 
perfect wife-hood and pure lowlihead ;’ Mariana waiting, waiting at the 
moated grange for him who never comes ; ; Madeline so lovely in all her 
varying moods,—lovely as a summer’s day with its changing cloud and 
sunshine ; Adeline who seems to breathe an atmosphere of celestial 
mystery, whose beauty exhales from an interior shrine of spiritual grace ; 
sweet pale Margaret, quite as divine as Adeline, yet inore Auman in 
her moods, the spirituality of her nature more vividly embodied in flesh 
and blood; Rosalind who soars, like a hawk, out of the reach of the 
claims of daily life, needing to be captured and bound in cords of silk. 

In Tennyson’s early work we have a preponderance of form over 
thought, simply because he was making a special study of form, prepar- 
ing the plastic instrument for the subtile ideas and fine emotions he was 
yet to express. And how splendidly did his genius grow! In the /aydls 
and /z Memoriam, what lofty thought, what profound emotion, combined 
with the most magical felicities of speech and the most fascinating 
rhythmic movements of verse! He attained a consummate artistry in 
the use of words; sometimes the language ceases to be an outward 
instrument, and becomes the living body organised to the minutest syllable 
by the articulating thought. As in Eleanore the thought seemed to move 
and the movement seemed to think, so in his finest verses the feeling 
precipitates into the words and the words are dissolved into the feeling. 
Not even Shelley can more utterly fuse emotion and expression, than 
can Tennyson when he is at his best. “That, surely, is the perfection of 
Art,—to interpenetrate the form, until, to its minutest structure, it is the 
vital expression of the spirit, until every word in the poem is an inevitable 
element in the reasoned articulation of the Living Whole, just as the 
Universe is the ‘turning into One’ of all. the phenomena of nature by the 
informing Thought of God. That is what Dante meant when he said that 
‘never a rhyme had led him to say other than he would, but that many a 
time and oft he had made words say in his rhymes what they were not 
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wont to express for other poets.’ If we could imagine a stately Temple 
literally constructed of ving stones, in which there was no alien material, 
in which every stone was likewise in itself a temple, and every atom of 
every stone still expressed as in a microcosm the beauty of the completed 
shrine, just as every cell of the body is itself a living organism,—then we 
should have an illustration of the most matchless creations of such divine 
poets as Dante and Tennyson. The thought is not clothed in language, 
it decomes language; feeling swells into music, while the music makes our 
hearts responsive to the feeling. Of these poems of our late Laureate 
we may say what Merlin said of the Magic City of Camelot :— 
The City is built 
To music, therefore never built at all, 
And therefore build for ever. 
FRANK WALTERS. 


STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


N studying the Bible, that is,in reading it for other than devotional 
purposes, we find it full of absorbing imterest, which may be looked 
upon in a threefold aspect. 

(1) In the first place, to know the Bible well must enrich the mind. 
The intrinsic beauty of its thought and imagery, and of its imaginative 
and legendary parts, and the simplicity and humanness of much of its 
narrative cannot fail to have this effect. 

But it also shares, in common with other fine literature, that quality of 
responsiveness by which it constantly strikes an answering note to our 
own thoughts and feelings ; and by this fact alone it takes a high place 
among the literature of the world. We notice the same in the work of all 
the greatest poets, and writers of other kinds—it is not only beautitul but 
lasting, and appeals to every one because it is so deeply human and gives 
voice to the thoughts of humanity all the world over. It has been said that 
‘no one knows the power of words till they come at the right moment ;’ 
it is aptness which gives them their value. And this is especially true of 
the Bible ; there is scarcely any subject we think or talk of without some 
of its familiar words rising unbidden to the lips. There is perhaps no other 
book of whose words it may so often be said ‘ Herein is that saying true.’ 

(2) Secondly, we may think of the great historical interest of the Bible. 
It contains the history of a very remarkable nation, and incidentally of the 
nations which surrounded it. Besides this, it gives the history of the 
growth of many ancient customs, and of thought in many directions. 
Also it shows something of the history of literature,—how song and legend 
developed into history ; how proverbs, or commonly repeated sayings, 
were later on combined into a system of every-day philosophy. Above 
all, it gives us some history of the growth of religious thought, from its 
first crude beginnings towards a more spiritual development ; many 
phases of this development being represented in the various writings 
contained in the Bible. 

(3) This brings us to our third point, the purely literary interest of the 
Bible. This is twofold; it owes much to its beauty and much to its 
variety. The Bible contains examples of many kinds of ancient literature, 
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most of them beautiful of their kind and, fortunately for us, translated 
into the best possible English. Biblical literature is less easy to classify 
than western and modern literature. In the first place, the distinction 
between prose, and poetry is less marked than with us; they more 
easily melt into each other, owing to the absence of our rigid laws of 
rhymeand metre. A Hebrew writer may break the bounds of prose and 
verse alternately, without giving that sense of incongruity and unevenness 
which would be the result of taking such a liberty with our rules of 
composition. Then the composite character of many books of the 
Bible makes it difficult to classify them. Some of those which have 
come down to us as single works were in reality collections, and hence 
contain literary styles of more than one kind. 

Modern criticism has, however, done much in the work of classifying, 
and has shown that the Old Testament contains examples of many stages 
in the development of literature, which, like everything else, has grown 
more complex wlth the growth of civilization. It has followed the 
general law of progress ; new forms, more and more varied are evolved 
out of simple beginnings. The beginning of all literature is to be found 
in the earliest songs, sung or chanted by primitive man, and still forming 
the only substitute for literature among savage and uncivilized tribes. 
These of course mark a very early stage in human development, yet from 
these simple beginnings have branched out all the many forms of prose 
and poetry with which we are familiar. Before the arts of writing and 
printing were invented, there was no such thing as prose literature, all 
that was handed down by word of mouth falling naturally into the form 
of song or chant. Of these ancient songs, celebrating national victories 
or the deeds of heroes, we have examples in the songs of Miriam and 
of Deborah. 

There are several kinds of prose in the Old Testament :—historical 
annals, such as the Books of Kings ; also history written with a purpose, 
such as the Books of Chronicles, the priestly narrative of the same events 
as those recorded in Kings, but written from a special point of view and 
tinged with priestly bias. Among the books of history are scattered prose 
epics, in which the historical style breaks off into that kind of writing 
which (to borrow Matthew Arnold’s famous definition of another subject) 
may be called history ‘touched with emotion.’ Such is the story of 
David’s first public appearances at court and in the field against Goliath, 
and his covenant of friendship with Jonathan, all given in the first Book 
of Samuel. 

Then there are the two prose romances of Ruth and Esther, the one 
full of passion and excitement, with a background of statecraft and 
palaces,—the other a quiet pastoral story, full of pensive sweetness, 
breathing the very spirit of the fields. Both were of course included in 
the canon because of the part played by the heroines in the history of the 
Jewish nation, yet they are in themselves nothing more nor less than 
romances, the two heroines being types of the opposite extremes of 
womanly virtue. Ruth, who ‘linked the generations each to each’ at an 
important time of the nation’s history, stands in the harvest field as the 
very embodiment of a home-loving, affectionate woman; while queenly 
young Esther, in her gorgeous robes, carrying her life in her hands for 
the sake of her people, is a type of the courage which even a frail woman 
can show when those she loves entrust her with a dangerous mission. 
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‘A very different kind of prose, and one which is closely akin to 
poetry, meets us in the writings of the prophets. In the best of these, 
the high-water mark of Hebrew prose is reached. The subject matter, 
the thoughts and imagery, and the mode of expression are alike sublime. 
While still keeping the form of prose, many of these writings partake 
of the nature of all the three great divisions of poetry,—epic, lyric, and 
dramatic. A fine example of this is the short prophecy of Joel, the 
earlier part of which partakes somewhat of the character of history 
poetically told; this is interspersed and followed by lyric passages ; 
while parts of the third chapter are highly dramatic. Again, the 
unequalled beauty of Isaiah’s prose often gives the same sense of 
exaltation, the same ‘lifting of the veil’ with which it is the function 
of the highest poetry to uplift and illumine the heart. 

As examples of complete poems in the Bible, we have the Psalms, 
the drama of Job, the idyll called the Song of Solomon, and the Book of 
Lamentations, the chapters of which are poems written in an acrostic form. 

In thus considering the Bible as a collection of literature, rather than 
as a book of devotion, we must yet bring to its study the same spirit of 
reverence; the reverence for truth which makes us welcome any light | 
shed upon the record of a by-gone age, and that true reverence for 
humanity which looks with sympathy upon its dawning powers and 
aspirations, and regards its every phase of development as a land- 
mark in an upward struggle. ELLEN M. CREAK. 


MORAL LESSONS FROM COMMON OBJECTS. 
I.—A DROP OF WATER. 
[Read ‘The Gift of Life.’ Part II. Chap. 1.] 


HE writer believes that a pleasing variety in Sunday school lessons 
may be made by deducing from well-known comimon objects some 
lessons of faith, duty, and moral discipline. It cannot be affirmed that 
each and every object has been placed in this world by divine wisdom 
in order to teach this or that particular moral lesson, in addition to its 
obvious use as a material agent ; but it is possible for the teacher to 
say that this or that moral lesson may be drawn from some of them. 

The physical qualities of such objects will have become familiar to 
the scholars in the day-school, and therefore need scarcely take up time 
on Sunday. ‘ 

WATER is composed of two gases, Hydrogen and Oxygen, formerly 
it was classed as one of the four elements—earth, air, fire, water. By 
an element is meant something that could not be broken up into simpler 
things. It is now known that water, earth, air, fire, are made up of 
simpler things and should be called elements no longer. 

The forms of water are very various :—vapour, steam, fog, mist, 
cloud, dew, rain, seas, rivers, streams, ponds, waterspouts, hoar-frost, 
sleet, snow, hail, ice, glacier, ice-berg. 

(1) Unity in Diversity—In the list just given we began with the 
lightest forms of water and ended with the heaviest. How unlike area 
beautiful cloud in the sky reflecting the glow of the sun-set and a hard 
piece of iceina pond! And yet they are really the same thing. What 
is more unlike.a diamond than a piece of black coal? Yet they are the 
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same. Throughout the wide realm of nature a unity is to be found 
beneath different forms. (See z Cor. xii. 6.) What causes one drop of 
water to become cloud, and another drop to become ice? Nothing but 
degrees of heat. Warmth can make all the difference between vapour 
and ice. Warmth separates the particles, cold draws them together. So 
God’s spirit like a sun-beam can enter the heart of man, and purify, 
sanctify and lighten it till it rises above the things of earth and reflects 
the light of heaven ; if we resist the action of God’s spirit in our hearts 
and lives, we are in danger of becoming more and more earth-like, colder 
and colder till we freeze up in selfishness, with all our sympathies con- 
tracted into self. Compare some bright useful lives with cold self-centred 
and miserly lives. 

(2) When water is pure it is ¢asfeless. Would not God have shewn 
greater kindness to us if all water had been sweet to the taste, if ponds 
and rivers were full-of lemonade? By no means. It is a very happy 
thing that water is tasteless; we should very soon have grown tired 
of it, if it were always sweet, and we could not have mixed it with other 
things as we do now. Some of God’s greatest gifts seem ordinary, dull, 
tasteless, but He knows what is really best for us. Some lives are dull, 
ordinary, uneventful, without excitement, without taste, but may be the 
most useful after all. 

(3) Water is zzaispemsable for all physical life. Where there is no 
water, as on the surface of the moon, there is no life. Difficulties of 
travelling in desert-land. Refer to the children of Israel in the desert ; 
travels of Livingstone, Speke, Stanley in Africa. Water must be pure in 
order to be of the greatest use. Impure water is the fruitful source of 
disease. If we would be truly useful to others, our lives must be pure. 
Good personal character is the mainspring of all reformation in the world. 

(4) I have said that as water gets colder it contracts, ze. becomes 
smaller in bulk, and proportionately heavier, and when water freezes 
we should expect the contraction to go steadily on. Heat expands, 
cold contracts ; that is the usual law. But in the case of water there 
is a most wonderful exception. A solid cube of water when it freezes 
occupies more space, not less space, than before. A tumbler of water 
if left out in the frost will be cracked and broken, because of this expan- 
sion at the moment of freezing. Now this exception to the general rule 
is of the utmost importance to us. By this ordained irregularity ice will 
float on the surface of water ; if it were not for this, England would have 
been an arctic country in the midst of.a frozen sea ; for the ice formed 
in winter on the surface of the water would sink to the bottom, and by. 
such a process the ocean would soon become one huge hard block - of 
ice, chilling the air to deadly coldness, stopping navigation and destroying 
all but a few kinds of plants and animals. God’s beneficence is un- 
expectedly manifested in this, as in other ways. A similar exception 
to a general rule is that of free-will in man. Most animals are solely 
‘actuated by motives of pleasure and pain. Zey are made to seek pleasant 
things and to avoid painful things: so it is all through the scale of 
creation up to man. Then comes in the exception. We can follow pain 
and pleasure too, but we are not forced to do so; we alone may be 
actuated by other kinds of motives, those of duty, reverence, worship, 
self-sacrifice. We alone can obey the oddest motive, not always the most 
pleasurable, ‘Ne are animals, but we can rise to be sons of God. 

J. COLLINS ODGERS, 
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WHAT IS IN THE BIBLE? 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON-SUBJECTS, IN OUTLINE. 
. Preliminary Note. : 

aes outlines given in these papers are those which were actually used by the 

teachers in the Sunday school of Arlington Street Church, Boston, U.S. 

. They were designed to give the children a general idea of what there is in the 

Bible. I used to meet the teachers half an hour before the morning service (the 

Sunday school itself was from twelve to one, immediately following the service) 

to talk with them about the lesson. Hence these notes were made very brief: 

and any teachers who may try to use them will have to think out for themselves 

“how to make them living and interesting. It is possible, too, that some of these 

sections may be used for more than one lesson, in which case the teacher will 
have to choose other illustrative passages, 

The ‘Golden Text’ should be learned by heart, both by teachers 
and scholars, to be repeated by the school, and in each class. It 
is best for the parents to let their children read the passages and say 
the ‘Text’ with them at home. 

The children should have each a Bible, and it is best to bring it to 
Sunday school each Sunday with the places already found and marked. 

’ Where this is not done, the best way is to have the Golden Text written 
clearly on a black-board, or if for a single class only, on a slate—and 
repeated again and again during the teaching. 


(1).—The Title-Page of the Bible. 


Golden Text: ‘From a child thou hast known the holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make thee wise unto salvation” 2 Tim. iii. 15 (part). 

Turn to the title page of the Bible, and have it read, and then talk 
about it. Every word is full of meaning and has a story to tell—What is 
‘Bible’? it represents an old Greek word éz6/za, which meant ¢he books. 
Books, you see,—it is not one book, but many. Speak of the variety, not 
one book, but a library !—‘ Holy’ ;—‘the holy books ’—talk of the feeling 
which this word expressed ;—‘ containing the Old and New Testaments’ 
—literally ‘Covenants’—or ‘agreements’—God’s agreement with men, 
or dealing with men, as the Jews thought of it, and the new thought of 
Him which Christ taught ;—‘translated out of the Original Tongues.’ 
(Hebrew and Greek.) 

Try, in addition to making this title page intelligible, to bring outwhat 
has been the real religious value of the Bible. It is the roots of our re- 
ligion in the far past. Tried and tested by so many generations ! 

(2).—Genesis,—or ‘the Beginning.’ 

Golden Text: ‘In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth? 
Gen. i, I. 

Genesis is the book of degénnings : the thoughts of the wise old men 
among the Hebrews, in their very ancient times, as to how all things came 
tobe. The beginning of the world—(teach children to think of ‘Creation,’ 
not as something done once for all, but something that is always going 
on). The beginning of mankind; the beginning of sin, etc. Try to bring 
out the value of these old thoughts. They are not to be taken as History, 
but they are all alive with the great Hebrew thought of one almighty and 
just God,—and so in these thoughts of the beginnings of things, was 
really the beginning of their religion. 
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(3).—Genesis (continued). 


Golden Text: ‘He went out, not knowing whither he went’ Hebrews 
xi. 8 (part). 

After the old world stories of what the’ Hebrews thought about 
the beginning of the world, etc., then comes the beginning of the 
Hebrew nation, in the story of Abraham, and his descendants (read Gevz. 
xii. 1-9), and bring out the significance of this: —Abraham was leaving his 
people,—who were idolators,—to found a little separate nation worshipp- 
ing the one Almighty God. 

- This is called ‘ the first book of Moses’ There are five of these books, 
and together these are called the ‘Pentateuch,’ or five rolls,—these ancient 
books were at first in long parchment rolls. It does not mean that Moses 
wrote them, but they were the five books of the traditions and histories 
and laws which Moses began, and which always afterwards kept his name. 


(4).—Exodus, ‘the going forth’ (out of Egypt). 


Golden Text: ‘We were Pharaoh's bondmen in Egypt; and the Lord 
brought us out of Egypt with a mighty hand? Deut. vi. 21 (part). 

Tell, or recall (the children probably know something of it beforehand) 
the story of the Israelites in Egypt,—their oppression,—their deliverer, 
Moses,—their escape into the desert, and their wandering life in the 
desert for forty years. All this is the story of the ‘ Exodus,’ the ‘ going 
forth,’ and is to be found in this book. A good specimen passage to read 
is the story of the crossing of the Red Sea (Exodus xiv.). The religious 
aspect to be noted is,—how in all that tremendous enterprise of leading 
out a people debased by generations of bondage, Moses ascribed every- 
thing to Gods help. It was the Lord, he felt, who had called him to the 
work, and the Lord who was helping him through. This might very well 
be made into two lessons, or even three; first, on the oppression; second, 
on the getting away from Egypt ; third, the life in the desert. 

BROOKE HERFORD. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE METHODS OF NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


Concerning some of the Books that stand on the Border-land of 
Judaism and Christianity.' 


5.—The Sibylline Oracles. 


T the close of the last canto of Scott’s Lay of the last Minstrel 
there is a hymn which may be found in some of the collections 
in general use for public worship :— 
That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away ; 
What power shall be the sinner’s stay ? 
How shall he meet that dreadful day ? 


In the preceding stanza are the first two lines of the Latin hymn upon 
which this is based :— 


1 Continued from p. 253, S. S. Helper, 1892. 
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Dies irae, dies illa, 

Solvet saeclum in favilla ; 
But the third line of the Latin hymn has disappeared from his transla- 
tion, nor is it found in any version in use in our hymn-books. It is :— 


Teste David cum Sibylla. 


And there is an earlier version of this fourteenth century Latin hymn, 
which adhering more closely and boldly to the original, gives us the first 
stanza :— 

The day of wrath, that dreadful day 

Shall the whole world in ashes lay, 

As David and the Sibyl say. 


This hymn has been one of the most popular known to the Christian 
Church. There are more than one hundred and fifty English translations 
of it, and nineteen of these are in common use in the English and 
American churches. It is supposed to have been written by St. Thomas 
of Celano, a Franciscan friar and the companion and biographer of St. 
Francis himself. 

But how comes it that the Sibyl is thus called as a witness to the 
impending end of the world, and great day of judgment ? 

The only Sibyl with whom English readers generally are acquainted 
is the Cumaean Sibyl, who assisted Aeneas in making his way to the 
lower world, as narrated in the sixth book of Virgil’s Aeneid ; and who 
afterwards brought to King Tarquin the mysterious books, the remaining 
one of which, after she had burnt the rest, was purchased by him and so 
religiously preserved in the capitol. There were, however, other Sibyls 
of different nations known to the ancients. Some writers named four, 
some ten. Large collections of their oracular verses were made, but all 
have perished, unless, indeed, as some think, a few fragments are preserved 
in the books we are now about to describe. 

The characters of Old Testament history or legend were no 
sufficient to exhaust the fertility of invention of the apocalyptic age. A 
school of national literature which had no difficulty in representing 
Baruch as calling upon the Sirens to lament over Jerusalem, had evidently 
become acquainted with foreign mythologies ; and it scarcely surprises us 
to find a Sibyl drawn into service as the prophetess of the great judg- 
ment of the world, and the establishment of Israel as the supreme power. 

This is the origin of the Jewish and Christian books known as the 
Sibylline Oracles. Some of them have been preserved entire, and 
probably with but little alteration, others only in part, and some may 
have been subject to considerable interpolations. 

The sixth book consists of a kind of hymn in honour of Jesus. It 
speaks of his baptism in Jordan, his walking on the sea, healing the 
sick, raising the dead, feeding the multitudes, etc. Then it tells of the 
bitter woes that lie upon the wicked land that would not recognise her 
God, but wove for him a crown of thorns and gave him gall to drink. 
And, in conclusion, the cross is apostrophised, ‘O wood, O blessed 
wood, on which God hung.’ 

This there can be no doubt is a Christian hymn of as late a date as 
the third century, if not later; and so long as the Sibylline Oracles 
were regarded as one work, they were not unnaturally put aside as a 
‘Christian forgery’ of the third or fourth century, useless for all 
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historical purposes and having no bearing upon the study of the New 
Testament. But more careful study has shown ‘that they are of various 
date and authorship, that some of the books are purely Jewish, and that 
they may be included among the books that stand upon the border-land 
of Judaism and Christianity, and throw light upon the influences to 
which the New Testament writings were subject. 

These Sibylline Oracles are written in Greek hexameters in imitation 
of Homer. Homer’s poems were the Bible of the Greeks at this time, 
and the Sibyl poses as his great prototype, and foretells that he will in due 
time follow her. In book ili. he is spoken of as a deceitful and unworthy 
successor. In book ix. he is referred to in terms of high praise as the 
wisest of men, an instructor of the whole world; but his wisdom will 
be due to the fact that he will open the books of the Sibyl, make use 
of her knowledge, her metres and her language, and then hide them 
away again. 

These books are of various date and authorship. Some critics place 
the first two as late as the fifth century, A.D.; while it seems probable 
that the greater part of book iii. is from the middle or first half of the 
second century B.c. But the earlier books have been added to by 
subsequent editors, and in some instances have thereby been converted 
from Jewish to Christian literature. The collection has not unnaturally 
come down to us finally with the latest Christian books at the beginning, 
as an introduction to the whole. 

The earlier books are full of anticipations of the coming overthrow of 
the Gentile powers, and the establishment of the sway of Israel over the 
whole earth. All this is described as in the other writings we have 
spoken of, under the form of prophecy of the future which begins in the 
earliest ages and runs on in riddles to the time of the writer and then 
forward into the really unknown in general denunciations of woe upon 
the heathen, and promises of peace and prosperity for Israel. 


(6).—The Assumption of Moses. 


In addition to the reference we have already noticed to the Book of 
Enoch, which is found in the Epistle of Jude, there is also in the same 
Epistle an evident reference to some other source of information as to the 
angels and their proceedings in verse 9, ‘But Michael the archangel, 
when contending with the devil, he disputed about the body of Moses, 
durst not bring against him a railing judgment, but said the Lord 
rebuke thee.’ 

This, Origen tells us, is taken from a book entitled ‘ The Assumption 
of Moses, (2.e., the taking Moses up into heaven). This was another 
apocalyptic writing. There are several references to it in the early 
Christian writers. It was written originally in Greek, but all that is now 
preserved is a considerable fragment of a Latin translation. In this portion 
Moses foretells to Joshua the whole course of the history of Israel in the 
usual enigmatic style of this class of writing, coming down to the time of 
the successors of Herod the Great, and then describing the end which 
will shortly come. 

In the following passage the writer adopts the language and style of 
Hebrew poetry, in his description.of the end of this world, just as we find 
it adopted at times in the New Testament narratives. 

‘Then shall his kingdom obey in all his creation, 
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‘Then shall the devil have an end, and with him sadness shall be 
led away. 

‘ Then shall the hands of the messenger be full, the hands of him who 
is appointed from on high, who shall forthwith avenge them of their 
enemies. 

‘Then the Celestial shall arise from the seat of his kingdom and 
shall come forth from his holy habitation with wrath and anger against 
his own sons. 

‘And the earth shall tremble and shall be shaken even unto the ends 
thereof; the lofty mountains shall be brought low and shaken to pieces, 
and the hills shall fall. 

‘The sun shall not give light and shall be turned into darkness; the 
horns of the moon shall be broken and she shall be turned to blood ; and 
the sphere of the stars shall be thrown into confusion. 

‘©The sea shall descend into its depths, and the fountains of water 
shall fail, and the rivers shall be dried up. 

‘For the mighty God, the only Eternal, shall arise, and shall come 
openly, and shall take vengeance upon the nations and destroy all their 
idols. 

‘Then blessed shalt thou be O Israel; thou shalt ascend upon the 
necks and the wings of the eagle and [thy days] shall be fulfilled. 

“God shall exalt thee and make thee to dwell in the heaven of the 
stars, in the place of their habitation. 

‘Thou shalt look down from on high, and shalt see thy enemies upon 
the earth. 

‘Thou shalt know them and rejoice, and give thanks, and acknowledge 
thy Creator.’ 

The fragment of this book which is preserved breaks off suddenly, and 
the whole of the latter part is lost. It described the contention between 
the Archangel and the devil for the body of Moses, from which the Epistle 
of Jude quotes. 

It would be impossible to enter here upon an enquiry into the date 
and origin of all these various Books, and little to our purpose to give a 
mere summary of the various results that have been reached by the careful 
investigations of different scholars ; but this Assumption of Moses affords 
a good example of the method by which the dates may be more or less 
accurately determined ; and in order to see how these writings bear upon the 
enquiry with which we are now strictly concerned, into the origin of the New 
Testament writings, it is indeed necessary that we should have some sort of 
idea when they were written. Atfirst this would appear to be a simple matter 
at least within certain limits. And so indeed it is if the limits be made wide 
enough. Most of these writings contain some historical allusions, and are 
themselves quoted by some other writer whose date is definitely, or at least 
approximately, known. If we take for example the Assumpiton of Moses, 
in chapter vi., the writer describes the tyranny and cruelty of Herod the 
Great, mentions his successors, and then says ‘a powerful king of the 
west will come into their territory who will defeat them and take them 
captive, and burn a part of the temple with fire, and crucify some around 
their town.’ The book then was written after the death of Herod, B.c. 4. 
The first writer who quotes it by name, to whom a definite date can be 
assigned, is Origen, who died in the year 253 or 254 A.D. ‘This of course 
is a very long interval, too long to allow of any useful conclusions as to the 
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relation of such a writing to the New Testament. But the reference to 
the book in the Epistle of Jude places it definitely in what we may call 
New Testament times, that is to say between the beginning of the 
Christian Era and the composition of the later New Testament writings. 


7.—The Apocalypse of St. John the Divine. 


Of all the apocalyptic writings, the only one really familiar to readers 
generally, is the one which has been preserved in the New Testament 
itself, and which is usually spoken of as Zhe Apocalypse, as though there 
were no other. This has been almost universally regarded as the work 
of the Apostle John, the disciple of Jesus, and there has, until quite 
recently, been no question as to its purely Christian origin. . Yet it has 
always perplexed the thoughtful and candid student. There is in some 
parts such a narrow Jewish tone, in some parts such fierce invective. 
There is so much inconsistency as to the way in which the Jewish people 
and their land are spoken of, and it presents not a few other difficulties. 

Probably more time has been spent over the interpretation of this book 
than any other in the New Testament; but it has been left for a young 
German student engaged in the composition of a Theme prescribed as a 
part of his university course, to notice for the first time that, if we remove 
the introduction and the conclusion of the book, what is left is clearly 
a Jewish apocalyptic book with Christian interpolations which can all be 
dropped out and leave a consecutive and self consistent composition of 
the class of the familiar visions of Daniel, Esdras, Baruch, Moses, and 
the Sibyl; one, it is true, that stands above all the rest in the magnificence 
of its imagery, the fire of its denunciations, and the poetic beauty of its 
picture of the ‘New Heaven and the new earth,’ yet the same in kind 
and as purely Jewish as any. 

At first sight it may seem an arbitrary proceeding thus to take a book and 
cut out all that is Christian, and then say that what is left is evidently a 
purely Jewish book. It does not come within the scope of these lessons to 
discuss the question in detail, or to adduce at any length the arguments 
upon which this view rests ; but the following points will be plain enough 
to any reader, viz. :— 

1. The first three chapters are naturally distinct from the rest of the 
book; and it might very naturally end with xxii. 5. 

2. Throughout the book every reference to ‘the Lamb’ may be 
dropped out without disturbing the continuity of the narrative. 

3. When this is done, we no longer find the contradictory mixture of 
Jewish and Christian ideas. 

4. In some cases the omission of ‘the Lamb’ at once removes an 
evident confusion as to the action; as for example in chapter v., where it 
is proclaimed that the Lion of Judah is to open the sealed book, and then 
the Lamb is introduced as opening it. 

5. In many cases where the Lamb has been introduced in connection 
with God, the narrative goes on in the singular, showing that only one 
person was in the original writer’s mind, the Christian editor not having 
carried his corrections and additions through with sufficient care to 
remove this anomaly. For instance, xi. 15, ‘ The kingdom of this world 
is become the kingdom of our God and of his Christ, and Ze shall reign 
for ever and ever;’ and xxii. 3, ‘the throne of God and of the Lamb shall 
be therein, and 47s servants shall do Az7 service and they shall see Azs face,’ 
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6. In the English translation the separation of the Christian additions 
is not quite so simply achieved by the mere omission of words as it often 
is in the Greek, the phrases having been welded together, so to speak, in 
the process of translation. For example, in xxi. 22, the English runs 
‘The Lord God the Almighty, and the Lamb, are the temple thereof ;’ 
but the construction of the sentence in the Greek is, ‘The Lord God, the 
Almighty, is the temple thereof, and the Lamb.’ 

7. This is evidently not a process of analysis which might be applied 
to any book, a mere arbitrary dropping out of all the Christian elements 
of an essentially Christian writing, and then declaring what is left to be 
non-Christian. Take one of the prophetic books of the Old Testament 
for example, and omit all that is characteristic of Judaism; or one of the 
Gospels, or one of St. Paul’s epistles, and omit all that is distinctively 
Christian, and there will be nothing left but a few disjointed fragments, . 
with no special bearing or characteristics at all. Here the omission of 
these accretions leaves a complete book. 

The. object of these lessons is to give the reader some ac- 
quaintance with the materials and methods, rather than the conclusions 
or opinions, of Biblical scholars; but in this particular instance, it may be 
interesting to know that this original piece of work from a student, received 
at first most unfavourably by Professor Harnack, to whom it was sub- 
mitted, so convinced him as he read, that he says :— 


“It was as if scales fell from my eyes..... One difficulty after another 
vanished as I read on; the darkest passages caught a sudden light ; all 
the hypotheses of perplexed interpreters..... melted away at once..... 


We have before us as the basis of the work, a purely Jewish document, 
clearly traceable in its outlines and in almost all its details ; but it has been 
supplemented and revised by a Christian.’ 

Dr. Martineau in his Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 226, referring to 
Vischer’s edition of the Apocalypse, says: ‘For a reader who is at all 
conversant with the Jewish apocalyptic literature. the impression can 
scarcely fail to be irresistible, that the prophetic oracle which has 
darkened so much has at last revealed its own origin.’ 

And there can be no doubt that this solution of the problem is rapidly 
winning its way among European scholars. 

Here then we have the most striking of all the various examples of Jewish 
material modified and adapted in accordance with Christian ideas and 
expectations ; and the end is the incorporation of the whole book so 
modified in the Christian canon. 

But we have seen all along with what freedom this sort of literature 
was handled; how it was put forth under any name the writer chose to 
appropriate for it ; how heterogeneous collections were brought together 
and came to be regarded as one work; how interpolations crept in; 
and how, as we may say, all this literature was during the centuries 
immediately before and after the Christian Era in a fluid state, and its 
ideas and style easily capable of making their way into the Gospel 
Tradition in neglect of the question what historical ground there might 
or might not be for associating them with Jesus. It is the close connection 
between this apocalyptic literature and the later chapters of the gospel 
narratives, that gives it so much importance in our present exposition of 
the methods of New Testament criticism. 

FRANCIS H. JONES, 
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NOTE.—LIST OF THE CHRISTIAN ADDITIONS TO THE APOCALYPSE. 
; (According to E. Vischer.) 


Chapters i-iii. (the whole). v.6,a Lamb, as though it had been slain. 8, 
Lamb. 9-14 (the whole). vi. 1, the Lamb. 16, and from the wrath of the 
Lamb. vii. 9-17 (the whole passage). ix. 11, in Hebrew, and in the Greek 

tongue he hath the name Apollyon.~ xi. 8, which spiritually is called Sodom 

and Egypt, where also their Lord was crucified. 15, and ofhis Christ. xii. 
11 (the whole verse). 17, of Jesus. xiii. 8, of the Lamb that hath been 
slain. 9-10 (the whole). xiv. 1-5 (the whole passage). 10, and in the 
presence of the Lamb. 12-13 (the whole). xv. 3, and the song of the 
Lamb. xvi. 15 (the whole verse). 16, in Hebrew. xvii. 6, and with the 
blood of the martyrs of Jesus. 14 (the whole). xviii. 20, and ye apostles. 
xix. 7, of the Lamb. 9-10 (the whole). 11, called faithful and true ; and, 
13, and his name is called The Word of God. xx. 4, and I saw the souls of 
them that had been beheaded for the testimony of Jesus, and for the word 
of God, and. 6 (the whole verse). [As to this passage (xx. 4-6) Vischer is 
somewhat doubtful, and thinks that perhaps the whole of verses 4-6 are a 
Christian addition.] xxi. 5, And he saith write for these words are faithful 
and true. 6-8 (the whole). 9, the wife of the Lamb. 14, and on them 
twelve names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb. 22,andthe Lamb (reading 
zs for are). 23, and the lamp thereof is the Lainb. 27, Lamb’s. xxii. 1, 
and of the Lamb. 3, and of the Lamb. 6-21 (the whole). 

The simplest way to obtain a clear view of the above analysis of this 
book is to take a copy of the Revised Version of the New Testament and 
enclose in square brackets all the additions indicated. In some:passages 
of course the grammatical construction has been modified by the additions, 
and the sense will not be quite clear when they are simply omitted (for 
example in chapter v.') but for the most part it will be found that the 
narrative will read quite clearly, and will be recognized at once as con- 
secutive and complete in itself. 


THE PARABEES OF JESUS: 
FROM ‘QUESTIONS FOR BIBLE STUDY,’ BY CHARLES F. DOLE.? 


8.—The Merciless Servant. 
(Matt. xviii. 21-35.) 


WV question led to this parable? Vs. 21, 22. Tell the story. 
What does Jesus aim to condemn? The meanness of an un- 
forgiving spirit. 

Whois meant by the great lord ? 

What do you think of the conduct of the great lord at the end of the 
parable? Do you think that he also ought to forgive “until seventy- 
times-seven”? Does any good father cease to love a child when the 
child goes wrong? Is the heavenly Father more or less forgiving than 


1 Though even here it is plain enough that what is now said of the Lamb was originally 
said of the Lion of Judah. And so in other passages a little consideration and often the 
mere supplying of a pronoun, which has been displaced by ‘* The Lamb,” will make all clear 
and intelligible. 


2 Continued from p. 21§ S. S. Helper, 1892. 
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the best man? Cana man, as long as he is unforgiving to another, ever 
have the peace of God? 


9.—The Labourers in the Vineyard. 
(Matt. xx. I-17.) 


With what favourite text does Jesus begin this parable? Chap. xix. 30. 
Tell the parable. How much was a penny? The penny was about the 
value of eightpence, or the worth of a day’s labour. Where did the counting 
of the hours begin? At sunrise. What time of day was the eleventh hour? 

Do you think it just that the last set of labourers should have equal 
wages with the others? Would you blame or praise an employer who 
treated the late-comers in this way? Ought a slow scholar, who yet 
learns his lesson at last, to have the same credit as a quick scholar? In 
which set would you choose to be, among those who stand idle nearly all 
day, or with those who have something to do all the time? 

Is it possible for a man, who only begins to live right at the end of 
his life, to have the same honour and value as a man who has lived well 
all the time? What if the first man had never known about the good life 
till “the eleventh hour”? 

How is the fable of the hare and the tortoise like this parable? 


10.—The Two Sons. 


(Matt. xxi. 28-32.) 

Tell the story. 

Which is the best of these sons? What fault do you find with,each of 
them? What is Jesus’ point in telling the parable ?—Vs. 31, 32. Why 
did the Pharisees—the respectable people—look down on the publicans? 
What is often the fault with ‘respectable people’? They often do not 
live up to their ideals as well as less respectable people. 


11.—The Vineyard let out to Husbandmen. 
(Matt. xxi. 33-42; also Mark xii. 1, etc. ; Luke xx. 9. etc.) 


What is the point of this parable? The treatment which Jesus 
suffered from his people. The householder seems to be God. The 
people who put Jesus to death are the bad husbandmen. ‘The servants 
sent to get the fruits were the prophets. The heir is Christ. What is 
the meaning of the parable? ‘That the people who rejected Jesus shall 
be punished in turn, and others—perhaps Gentiles—shall have the vine- 
yard. Do you find any helpful teaching in this parable? If not, what is 
the fault with it? It seems to be deficient in sympathy. 

Is it ever necessary to lay down the law without showing any love? 


STORIES OF PRECIOUS STONES. 


I.— GRANITE AND JACINTH. 


ea was in a bad temper, and so were the rest of his companions! 

He wasa funny little air spirit, very small and light, with a whimsical 
little brown face, and beautiful quivering brown wings, on which he could 
fly through the air faster than any living bird. 
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He and the rest of the baby spirits who up till now had been his 
companions, led a rollicking happy life upon a great white cloud, but now 
the first disturbance had come, and Durl did not meet it in a good 
humour. The West Wind had brought him a message from the Master, 
and was sitting on the edge of the cloud whispering it to him. 

‘You are the biggest of all these little spirits, Durl,’ said the West 
Wind, ‘and the Master thinks it is time you should leave off this pleasant 
life and begin to work. By and by you will have to share the duties of 
the older air spirits, to drive the clouds to earth and see that they descend 
in raindrops at the appointed places, to follow the courses of the streams 
and keep them fresh and bright, to tend the flowers growing on high 
mountains and in hidden corners,—but first the Master means to give © 
you work which is both pleasant and easy to perform. You are to have 
charge of the jewel caves on Scintilata, that hill that you see rising there 
against the sky, and when the orders come to you, you will have to fly to 
earth, and take the gifts that lie in precious stones to human beings.’ 

Then the West Wind unfurled his wings, and flew away, and left 
Durl looking at the outline of Scintilata with a very doleful little face. 

‘You must go, I suppose!’ said the other little spirits, and Durl 
gravely nodded his head. When the Master sent a message, no one 
could disregard it. 

“Yes, I must go!’ he said, and then, after saying good-bye to the 
place where he had spent all his early days, and the crowd of merry 
rollicking little spirits, he too unfurled his wings, and flew away towards 
the distant hill. 

He felt very lonely just at first, but being a little spirit of good sense, 
he made the best of things, and soon grew accustomed to his solitude. 
His duties were not at all hard ones, either. Every morning, when the 
sun rose from behind the hill, he had to go into the caves, and with a 
duster made from cobwebs, and a feather brush of sea foam, he had to 
polish and rub the precious stones that filled the cave, lining the walls and 
carpeting the floor with radiant sparkling colours. Durl liked that part of 
his business, and kept his caves in such good order, that when the West 
Wind came to see him and report of him to the Master, he would pat the 
little spirit’s head, and praise him for doing his duty so well. Ali the rest 
of the day he spent as he liked, wandering on the hill, making friends 
with all the birds and insects that lived there, and when evening came, he 
lay down to sleep across the entrance to the caves, so that no one could 
enter without his knowledge. And always he was on the watch lest an 
order should come from the Master for him to fly to earth. 

It came at last one morning when he was sleeping, before the sun had 
risen. The West Wind brought it, and he knelt down by Durl and 
whispered it in his ear. 

‘Wake, Durl, wake! The Master orders you to earth. It is January 
now, you must take the stones for that month, and press them lightly on 
the eyes and lips of the human being to whom you are sent. Wake, Durl, 
and go quickly.’ 

Durl sprang up and went into the caves. When he came back he had 
a stone in each hand, a piece of granite and a piece of jacinth, one cold 
and gray and hard, but sparkling like crystal when it was held towards 
the light, the other also cold and hard, but of a wonderful blood-red 
colour,—both symbols of an undying loyalty and faith, 
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“Away with you, Durl!’ cried the West Wind, ‘Fly with all speed, 
you have work to do to-day.’ 

Away he flew, and used his wings so well that in a very little while he 
was on the earth. It was the depth of winter there. The ground was 
white with snow, icicles hung from the trees, and every drop of water 
was bound in a crystal prison. Durl shivered a little, and wondered how 
human beings could live in such a place, then flew straight on till he came 
to a palace standing in a densely populated town. There was some excite- 
ment going on, he could see, but he did not like to linger and find out 
what it was, so on he flew, and did not stop till he had flown right in at 
one of the palace windows. 

He was ina dark gloomy room, hung with tapestry and barely 
furnished, and on a couch in one corner slept a little boy, a little fair- 
haired prince of six years old. Durl knew that this was the human being 
he had been sent to help, and going up to him he lightly pressed the 
stones he held upon the child’s eyes and lips. Then he drew back into a 
corner to see what would happen. 

By and by some attendants came to wake the little prince. 

‘To-day is the day of your father’s trial!’ they told him, ‘ You will 
have to give evidence as to whether he destroyed those papers.’ 

‘TI shall tell the ‘truth, said the little prince, ‘and my father has done 
nothing wrong, so they cannot hurt him!’ He said the same words 
again when in the great hall where the trial was being held. The king 
was there, with soldiers on each side of him, and a great many stern 
grave-faced men, who asked him questions and shook their heads at the 
answers. They believed that the king had destroyed some important 
state papers, and they tried to prove to the little prince that he 
had done so. But nothing they could say would make the prince 
believe them. 

‘It is not true!’ he cried, ‘how can it be true! I am always with 
my father, and 7 know how good he is. I tell you it is not true.’ 

‘If you persist in saying so, you will be sent a captive to the Tower !’ 
they told him. 

“I don’t care, said the prince, ‘I tell you he did not do it. It is 
not true.’ 

In vain the grave men tried to reason with the child. He would not 
look at nor listen to them; at last they themselves began to waver. 

‘Surely if this child believes in him so devoutly, the king cannot be as 
bad as we have feared.’ They whispered to one another. ‘We must 
begin again, and go more deeply into the matter.’ 

And that evening the king came to the little prince with open arms. 

| Child he said, ‘Your loyalty to the truth, and fidelity to me have 
saved your father and the nation. Be loyal and faithful always, and 
people will love you as you deserve.’ 

The little prince grew up, and in time came to be king, and never had 
there been such a happy reign in the country. He said it was because 
he had such good and wise subjects, but they said that never before had 
there been such a loyal and faithful king. 

And far away on the hill called Scintilata, Durl laughed to himself 
and rubbed his hands, as he thought how little anyone guessed all he had 
had to do in the matter, and how little they knew of the two stones he 
had pressed upon the prince’s eyes that snowy January morning. 

FLORENCE LAWFORD, 


